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special subject matter. And we may commend to many reader's 
bis remarks on the opinion that Mr. Ramsey MacDonald and his 
friends are to be blamed for trying to do what Dr. Liebknecht 
and his friends are to be praised for trying to do. 

Chapter X describes the Motive and Sanctions of Conduct. 
Mr. Johnston takes the balanced view that the rightness of an 
action depends on the goodness of its motive, taken in the sense 
of the feeling that' prompts it, plus the foreseen consequences. 
This seems plausible enough, but we need some means for de- 
ciding what weight is to be given to each factor in the complex. 
Here Mr. Johnston does not seem to me to be clear. E.g., a 
foreseen punishment is part of my motive in his sense, but he 
will not allow that an action based on this alone can be good. 
It is surely not sufficient to say that the punishment is external 
to the act; for it may be attached by ordinary laws of causation 
in a society with as much certainty as physical consequences are 
attached by natural laws. 

I have only one more criticism to make. Why are we told 
in Chapter XI that consciousness of moral obligation is only 
possible to a self that is aware of its own imperfection and also 
of an ideal perfection to which it has not yet attained? A self 
that has always acted rightly but which is in time and has to do 
new acts continually might surely be morally perfect and yet 
have a sense of moral obligation at each new decision. 

The book concludes with chapters on the place of Pleasure, 
on Vocation, on the Virtues, and on the Institutions of the Moral 
Life. It may safely be recommended to all students beginning 
ethics, and to many who have long passed that stage. 

C. D. Bhoad. 
St. Andrews University, Scotland. 

Genetic Theoky of Reality, Being the Outcome of Genetic 
Logic as Issuing in the Aesthetic Theory of Reality called 
Pancalism. By James Mark Baldwin. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1915. 

Professor Baldwin's work on Thought and Things, or Genetic 
Logic was to have been completed in a projected fourth volume. 
Owing to considerations, however, partly of an external char- 
acter, the author has been led to publish as a separate work the 
discussions which draw the general philosophical conclusions 
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from his previous studies. The present volume, then, is made 
to such degree independent of other writings, in point of lit- 
erary form, that he even considers it adapted to serve as a gen- 
eral introduction to philosophy; while at the same time its logical 
grounds have been systematically fortified by the results of the 
earlier work. 

The philosophical standpoint of Pancalism (rd irav KaXdv) 
is perhaps not quite so novel as the name. It finds in the 
aesthetic synthesis the key to the meaning of experience and of 
reality. The author recognizes as his intellectual predecessors 
in this matter especially Aristotle, Kant, and Schelling. The 
particular Kant in reference is the author of the Critique of Judg- 
ment, which Professor Baldwin rates very highly. Schelling is 
judged to have brought out the essential need of synthesis be- 
tween the activities of knowledge and practice, and to have 
discerned correctly that the positive mode of consciousness in 
which the reconciliation occurs is that underlying art. But the 
solution offered by Schelling, while pointed in the right direc- 
tion, is too speculative and also too rhapsodical to be convincing. 
Professor Baldwin feels that the present philosophical requirement 
is to face Schelling's problem, but with a more adequate analysis 
of the art consciousness and its products. Pancalism, then, is 
the conviction that we realize the real in achieving and enjoying 
the beautiful, and nothing can be in any high sense good without 
being beautiful. Indeed, whatever is really good or true is such 
just because it is beautiful. But the aestheticism here supported 
is not the formless and unsystematic appeal to mere individual 
mood, which Eucken has characterized as aesthetic individualism. 
On the other hand, the aesthetic synthesis is conceived as holding 
in solution the values developed by science, ethics, and religion, 
without weakening or annulling them. Sidney Lanier had al- 
ready said to the students of Johns Hopkins, "He who has not 
come to that stage of quiet and eternal frenzy in which the 
beauty of holiness and the holiness of beauty mean one thing, 
burn as one fire, shine as one light within him, he is not yet the 
great artist." If Baldwin, in striving to "consolidate" the posi- 
tion thus brilliantly carried, has placed the emphasis more 
strongly upon the holiness of beauty, it is with no purpose, as I 
understand him, of sanctioning a maudlin treatment of other 
values. 
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The book is a good one. It is not only interesting, but, I 
think, largely sound in point of philosophical judgment. True, 
it is rather too broad in its survey to be very profound. Further, 
while much of its freshness comes from the novel viewpoints and 
classifications employed, yet many of the contrasts with con- 
ventional treatment which thus arise seem largely verbal. 

For instance, the author maintains an attack upon intellectual- 
ism; but the intellectualism under discussion has little to do with 
Plato or Hegel. It may be materialism in metaphysics, or sen- 
sationalism in epistemology. In all its forms, intellectualism is 
supposed to emphasize facts, data, grounds, the Gradgrind point 
of view; and to make no provision for values or ideals. This 
would ignore the entire Platonic doctrine of knowledge as ideali- 
zation, and Hegel's emphasis upon the higher immediacy which 
stands above the merely relational viewpoint. These teachings 
the author means to endorse in principle, but he simply does 
not classify them under intellectualism. On the other hand, 
"all the systems of idealism," including that of Plato, appear 
with him as forms of voluntarism. 

Professor Baldwin's critique of the value of knowledge is 
strong in its negative dialectic, but more conservative than that 
of Bergson. "We do not find here justification for the alogism 
which charges knowledge with rendering only a conceptual dis- 
tortion of the real, and finds in mediation through ideas only a 
means of banishing the actual and concrete. On the other hand, 
the end of knowledge is to restore the actual, to bring the imagi- 
nary within the range of concrete control. ... It makes an 
essential report on the nature of things (p. 163)." 

A somewhat similar vindication is given of the religious valua- 
tion of life. Religion, in Baldwin's view, is an outgrowth of the 
social nature of man; but its point is to consecrate the ideal of 
the humanity that is to be. He resists, then, the positivistic 
conception of a religion of humanity, whether purveyed by 
Comte or Durkheim; and supports in place of it the religion of 
ideal humanity, that is, of divinity. Religion, then, he conceives 
as an abiding element in human nature, because its values are 
rooted in reality. 

But both the scientific viewpoint and the religious viewpoint 
are relative to a larger and more inclusive viewpoint, that of 
aesthetic appreciation. Throughout the concluding chapters, 
in which the attempt is made to demonstrate the all-inclusive 
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and self contained character of the aesthetic experience, the fam- 
iliar motives of absolute idealism are regularly in evidence. 
The result, of course, is quite different from the Hegelian type 
of absolutism. Some of the differences seem to be chiefly verbal, 
but others clearly imply different estimates of philosophical 
values. It is evident, however, that the kinship with other abso- 
lutist systems is more significant than the relation to pragmatism, 
Bergsonism, or other recent tendencies. An added interest of 
this book arises from the close connection which Professor Bald- 
win always maintains with biological, psychological, and socio- 
logical discussions. 

E. L. Hinman. 
University of Nebraska. 

Animal Rights, Considered in Relation to Social Progress. 
By Henry S. Salt. Revised Edition. London: G. Bell & 
Sons, Ltd., 1915. Pp. vii, 124. 

Those interested in Humanitarianism will be pleased to see a 
new edition of this vigorous and temperate statement of its case. 
The new edition is not greatly altered from the first, but contains 
some replies to criticisms — notably those that were published in 
this Journal by the late Professor Ritchie. The real point on 
which controversy turns seems to relate to Mr. Salt's assump- 
tion, that the modern doctrine of evolution involves the denial of 
any fundamental distinctions between different levels of life. 
He does not appear to have taken much account of recent dis- 
cussions on this subject. M. Bergson, among others, has done 
much to overturn the assumption on which he proceeds; and 
many of those who do not follow M. Bergson in other respects, 
recognise the value of his work on this particular problem. 
Professor Lloyd Morgan also has emphasized the essential dif- 
ference between animal intelligence and reason. Such researches 
ought not to be ignored by writers who deal with the bearing of 
evolution on the doctrine of animal rights. It seems clear that, 
if Mr. Salt's view is to be pressed to its logical conclusion, we 
ought to speak of the rights of nettles, sponges and oysters, as 
well as dogs and horses. It may be admitted that, the nearer 
we get to human life, it becomes more and more difficult to deny 
rights; just as it becomes more and more difficult to deny obli- 
gations. From some domestic animals we exact what may 



